The Panzergrenadier Attacks 


The tactics employed by the Panzer Divisions were well thought out, and 
efficiently executed under the best of circumstances - good preparation, the 
element of surprise, and sufficient armoured infantry in SPWs to exploit the gains 
won by the tanks. More importantly, for much of the war these tactics were 
sufficiently flexible and effective that they usually worked under less-than-ideal 
conditions, and occasionally succeeded under appalling circumstances. Where 
they failed the cause was usually massive enemy opposition especially 
coordinated air cover - which caused such heavy attrition in men and material 
that the Panzer Divisions no longer had sufficient forces to carry out their 
assigned tasks. 


Since the SPWs were to operate as close to the tanks as possible, the basic 
tactics for the tanks will necessarily be involved in a discussion of the 
employment of the SdKfz 251. Under the ideal conditions above, the personnel 
carriers were part of a combined force which in many ways was more than the 
sum of its parts. 


The basic tactical objective of a Panzer or Panzergrenadier Division was to 
concentrate at a weak point in the enemy's lines a sufficient number of 
aggressively employed tanks and support troops to break through the enemy 
front, to spread out to encircle strongpoints and troop concentrations, and to hold 
open a corridor through which additional armoured and support units could move 
to expand the breakthrough and repeat the process in the enemy's rear support 
positions and at other points in the front lines. 


The initial operation in an offensive was battlefield reconnaissance. The Panzer 
Aufklarungs Abteilung (armoured reconnaissance battalion) was responsible for 
local reconnaissance for a Panzer or Panzergrenadier Division. Using armoured 
cars, half-tracks, and other vehicles, the reconnaissance detachments probed 
enemy positions or observed enemy forces. They were also responsible for 
locating suitable terrain features for the armoured advance, and the placement of 
artillery and anti-tank guns; and for locating fording areas across streams or 
suitable positions for building bridges or launching assault boats during an attack. 


Sdkfz 250's of the Aufklarungs Abteilung lead the way during the assault 


The use of combined arms in the assault was critical to German tactics. As early 
as the Polish campaign, the Germans learned that direct tank assaults against 
effective anti-tank defences resulted in heavy losses. Later events demonstrated 
that even large formations of tanks could not achieve a breakthrough when 
opposed by anti-tank guns unless assisted by Assault Artillery and 
Panzergrenadiers. Thus, the mobility and armour protection for the 
Panzergrenadiers was improved as much as possible to allow the infantry to 
operate up with the armour during an attack. 


There were several types of attacks: flank attack, frontal attack, envelopment 
(combination flank and frontal assaults), wing (against the ends of the enemy's 
main frontal positions) and encirclement, in which the main 


attacking force bypasses the enemy positions on a flank, then sweeps around 
from the rear to manoeuvre the enemy from his prepared positions and disrupt 
his defences. However, within variables caused by terrain, deployment of the 
enemy, and resources available for the assault, all these attack plans used very 
similar tank/infantry tactics. Tanks were intended to break through the front line 
positions and attack the enemy artillery and command positions. The infantry 
was to assist the tanks and, in particular, to destroy enemy anti-tank weapons. 
Enemy tanks were countered by German anti-tank guns, usually self-propelled in 
the front units of the assault. 


An assault was spearheaded by a Panzer regiment (or battalion, in the case of a 
Panzergrenadier division). Earlier in the war, the standard form of the attack was 
composed of three waves; though there were variations, the basic tactic was 
consistent. The first wave was composed of tanks as the forward line of 
movement. One commonly used formation was the 'blunt wedge’. In this 
advance, two tank companies of a battalion were lined up abreast; each 


company was spread to cover about 450 to 500 metres of front line, with about 
200 to 300 metres between them. Battalion headquarters was about 500 metres 
behind the lead tanks, and the third and fourth companies, as reserves, trailed in 
file (or double file) behind battalion HQ the rearmost tanks about 900 to 1000 
metres behind the HQ troops. The lead tank companies advanced to the enemy 
lines and broke through to the artillery and anti-tank defence positions. If 
resistance developed, the leading companies bypassed it, or the battalion 
commander could reinforce the tanks with his remaining companies. The tanks 
advanced in steps, using terrain as cover whenever possible. The rear echelons 
provided fire support for the advance elements. When the leading tanks had 
advanced to good firing positions, they laid down fire to support the following 
vehicles as they advanced to the forward positions. This 'leapfrogging' was the 
standard tactic for tank advance for most of the war. 


The second wave provided fire support for the first wave, and consisted of tank 
units from the first and/or second tank battalions accompanied by a few 
companies of Panzergrenadiers in SdKfz 251s. The second wave attacked the 
remaining anti-tank positions, the heavy infantry support weapons, and enemy 
machine guns which would slow the following infantry advance. 


The third wave, consisting of the remainder of the tanks in the second tank 
battalion and the rest of the Panzergrenadiers, consolidated the gains won by the 
first waves, mopped up pockets of resistance bypassed in the assault, and 
provided a reserve for the lead elements as the assault progressed. Most of the 
Panzergrenadiers in this third wave were motorized infantry in trucks a's the 
armoured infantry was used in the first and second waves. 


During the actual advance the SPWs of the Panzergrenadier companies stayed 
from 100 to 150 metres behind the tanks. The SPWs provided fire support 
directed against enemy forward anti-tank weapons or tank-killer infantry and also 
advised the armour of additional targets for the tanks’ heavier guns. In the flank 
areas, assault guns or self-propelled anti-tank guns provided support and 
protection for the tanks. SPWs also accompanied the assault guns when 
necessary, to provide protection against tank-killer teams or concealed anti-tank 
weapons. 


Panzergrenadiers dismount to engage enemy infantry units 


The actual tactics of the Panzergrenadiers depended on the terrain and 
objectives. Open terrain was crossed as quickly as possible, using artillery to lay 
HE shells and/or smoke to provide cover and fire support. When possible, the 
Panzergrenadiers stayed in the vehicles until they were close enough to the 
enemy to dismount and attack as infantry. The SPWs provided fire support with 
the vehicle machine guns. In terrain with more cover, platoons of SPWs would 
advance in stages from one covered position to another, with the leading and 
following elements providing fire support for each other. Any natural features 
such as woods or stream beds were used. for cover, and every attempt was 
made to avoid crossing open terrain under direct fire. 


In cases where strong anti-tank defences existed or where there were extensive 
anti-tank obstacles, the Panzergrenadiers led the assault ahead of the tanks. 
Although the SdKfz 251 was very vulnerable to anti-tank weapons, in many 
cases enemy gunners waited as long as possible before firing, since they would 
thus expose their positions. The tanks remained a few hundred metres behind 
the SPWs and fired on any enemy positions that were spotted. 


In situations where rapid advances could be made with good cover, the 
Panzergrenadiers could clear enemy anti-tank positions with relatively low 
losses. Across open terrain the tanks and SPWs were more exposed, and often 
the tanks had to move closer (100 to 200 metres) behind the half-tracks to 
provide more effective support. Though infantry losses were higher in attacking 
enemy positions ahead of the tanks, this tactic was essential to allow German 
armour to manoeuvre freely during the penetration and breakthrough phases of 
the assault. 


After the enemy anti-tank troops had been neutralized, the tanks and 
Panzergrenadiers advanced together in one assault wave. The infantry rode in 
the SPWs as far as possible, and dismounted to destroy individual pockets of 
resistance. The Panzergrenadiers' heavy support weapons - mortars and light 
artillery pieces - were brought up to fire on any newly discovered enemy anti-tank 
weapons or artillery. At this point in the assault the primary mission of the 
Panzergrenadiers was to eliminate enemy positions that had survived the first 
assault wave, and to protect the rear of the armoured formation. 


Source: 

Sdkfz 251 half-track, Bruce Culver & Jim Laurier , Osprey Publishing, ISBN- 
1-85532-846-1 (New vanguard 25) 

This part of the New Vanguard serie has the Sdkfz 251 as topic. These books 
always offer good information on the various types and models and are richly 
illustrated with pictures and coloured hand drawings. As such they should be a 
great source for modellers. Besides technical data they also present information 
about the normal employment and battlefield tactics. 


